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Pastels  is  a  cooperative  project  between  the  Department  of 
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Arts  and  Social  Sciences  at  Purdue  University  Northwest 


SPECIAL  10th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

THE  HANDS  THEY  WERE  DEALT: 

NARRATIVES  ON  WOMEN’S  MENTAL  HEALTH  ISSUES 


a 

Until  we  have  seen  someone’s  darkness  we  don’t 
really  know  who  they  are.  Until  we  have  forgiven 
someone’s  darkness,  we  don’t  really  know  what 
love  is. 

-  Marianne  Williamson 


v. 
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THERESA  CARILLI,  PH.D. 


Theresa  Carilli,  Ph.D.,  is  a  world  recognized  and  respected 
scholar,  author,  and  playwright.  Dr.  Carilli  is  a  Professor 
of  Communication  at  Purdue  University  Northwest.  Her 
two  areas  of  concentration  include  media  studies  and 
playwriting.  Dr.  Carilli  has  long  been  a  student  favorite 
because  of  her  dedication  to  her  students  and  their 
work  in  the  field  of  communication.  Dr.  Carilli  founded 
PASTELS:  a  Journal  of  Creative  Communication  in  2007. 
Now,  ten  years  later,  Dr.  Carilli  remains  the  driving  force 
behind  the  perpetuity  of  this  journal.  Thank  you  for  all  that 
you  do  for  us,  Dr.  Carilli.  We  will  be  forever  in  your  debt. 
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DEAR  READERS: 

dversity  is  a  great  teacher.  The  challenges  we  face  which  result  from  circumstances  that 
are  beyond  our  control  are  opportunities  for  us  to  learn  and  grow.  With  this  issue  of  Pastels, 
appropriately  titled  The  Hands  They  Were  Dealt:  Narratives  on  Women’s  Mental  Health  Issues 
we  experience  each  author’s  unsettling  circumstances  which  led  them  to  expose  and  write 
about  particular  situations  which  they  have  struggled  through  and  the  lasting  effects  of  those 
struggles.  Whether  depression,  bulimia  or  anxiety,  the  authors  name  their  struggle  and  by 
doing  so,  encourage  us  to  face  our  own  challenges. 

In  my  own  life,  like  Jeannie  Rapstad,  the  editor  of  this  issue,  I  have  faced  cancer  and 
struggled  with  the  complications  it  has  introduced  into  my  life.  I  “out”  myself  as  a  cancer 
survivor  for  those  who  face  similar  challenges  and  are  frightened  to  say  the  words.  They  are 
powerful  words  but  words  that  have  the  ability  to  transform  lives.  By  naming  yourself  and 
identifying  your  struggle,  you  have  encouraged  others  to  exercise  similar  bravery.  In  the  past, 
many  of  us  were  taught  not  to  share  our  experiences  which  resulted  in  each  of  us  not  knowing 
or  understanding  what  the  future  might  hold.  There  is  a  growing  movement  of  individuals  who 
believe  we  should  openly  discuss  issues  that  might  plague  us— whether  mental,  physical,  or 
both.  Celebrities  like  Lady  Gaga  and  Prince  William  have  become  advocates  for  those  suffering 
with  mental  illness.  The  silence  many  of  us  have  witnessed  has  turned  into  a  call  to  action. 
This  issue  of  Pastels  is  that  call  to  action— a  moment  of  identifying  our  struggles  in  the  hopes 
that  others  will  experience  healing. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  contributors  for  their  beautiful  prose  and  willingness  to 
contribute  to  this  10th  anniversary  issue.  You  have  shared  a  part  of  yourself  that  will  inspire 
others.  I  especially  wish  to  thank  Jeannie  Rapstad  for  bringing  together  these  stories,  and 
for  creating  an  issue  that  aesthetically  represents  their  authenticity  and  honesty.  Thank  you 
Jeannie.  You  are  one  of  my  heroines!  Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Thomas  Roach  for 
supporting  this  journal,  and  Krista  Thompson  for  her  creative  insights. 

We  are  not  defined  by  our  adversity.  We  are  made  stronger  and  able  to  teach  others 
how  to  survive. 


Theresa  Carilli,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

Department  of  Communication  and  Creative  Arts 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

EDI  TOR:  JEAN  NIE  RAPSTAD,  GRADUATE  STUDENT -  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION  AND  CREATIVE  ARTS 


DEAR  READERS: 

w  elcome  to  the  10th  Anniversary  edition  of  PASTELS:  a  Journal  of  Creative  Communication.  This 
volume  is  titled:  “The  Hands  They  Were  Dealt:  Narratives  on  Women’s  Mental  Health  Issues.” 

A  few  years  ago,  my  dear  friend,  Ellen,  passed  away  in  her  early  fifties  well  before  her  time. 
Ellen  died  of  end  stage  renal  disease  as  the  result  of  a  medical  drug  error  that  destroyed  her  kidneys. 
Ellen  was  very  courageous  facing  certain  death.  I  asked  Ellen  if  she  felt  anger  or  resentment  toward 
the  medical  personnel  and  circumstances  which  led  to  her  terminal  condition.  Ellen  smiled  bravely  and 
said:  “No,  I  am  not  resentful.  This  was  the  hand  I  was  dealt." 

In  this  volume,  we  will  follow  the  narratives  of  women  facing  the  hands  they  were  dealt.  In 
the  first  narrative,  the  author  relives  the  feelings  she  experienced  when  a  friend’s  mental  illness  led 
to  suicide.  In  the  second  narrative,  the  author  describes  the  challenges  she  faced  living  with  anxiety. 
The  third  narrator  discusses  living  while  suffering  clinical  depression.  The  fourth  narrative  recounts 
with  some  humor  the  author’s  struggle  with  bulimia.  The  fifth  narrator  talks  about  how  she  developed 
compassion  for  her  mother  who  lived  a  lifetime  in  an  abusive  marriage.  The  final  narrative  examines  a 
single-breasted  life  in  a  double-breasted  world. 

In  each  narrative,  the  authors  challenge  the  hands  they  were  dealt.  The  narrators’  stories  are 
open,  honest  and  self-revealing.  We  see  them  come  from  their  dark  places  of  pain  and  frustration 
into  the  light  of  growth,  self-acceptance,  and  respect  for  self  and  others.  All  of  these  narratives  are  a 
collective  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  10th  Anniversary  of  PASTELS. 

I  contributed  my  play,  “Madame  Blavatsky,”  to  the  first  edition  of  PASTELS  in  2007.  I  am  very 
honored  to  be  the  contributing  editor  of  the  10th  Anniversary  issue  of  PASTELS.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Professor  Theresa  Carilli  for  creating  PASTELS:  a  Journal  of  Creative  Communication  and  for  working 
so  hard  to  keep  it  vital,  and  funded,  over  the  years.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  all  of  the  contributors  in 
this  volume  and  preceding  volumes  for  sharing  their  fine  work  with  us.  Also,  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
I  would  like  to  thank  Krista  Thompson  for  her  artistic  expertise  in  the  design  layout  of  this  volume  of 
PASTELS. 

A  complete  list  of  the  fine  contributions  to  past  issues  of  PASTELS  can  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  volume  in  the  Appendices. 


Kind  regards, 
Jeannie  Rapstad 
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CHRISTIAN  ELIZABETH  LUTES 


Christian  Elizabeth  Lutes  received  her  Master’s  Degree 
from  Purdue  Northwest  in  May  2017.  Christian  plans  to 
pursue  a  career  in  Advocacy.  As  a  member  of  Lambda 
Pi  Eta  and  PNW  Union  for  Democratic  Communication 
during  her  academic  career,  Christian  was  passionate 
about  social  justice,  raising  awareness  for  issues  of 
mental  health,  and  suicide  prevention.  Her  piece  in  this 
issue  of  PASTELS  reflects  her  own  experiences  with 
frustration  and  mourning  after  losing  someone  to  mental 
illness.  Christian  hopes  that  her  writing  will  someday 
inspire  others  to  share  their  stories  to  strengthen 
awareness  of  the  issues  surrounding  mental  health. 


“KAREN” 


BY:  CHRISTIAN  ELIZABETH  LUTES 


saw  your  face  on  the  train  today. 

I  saw  your  face  and  I  smiled. 

I  smiled  as  I  remembered  your  smile,  the  way  you  used  to  laugh, 
And  the  way  your  voice  would  sound  as  it  echoed  down  the  hall. 

I  stared  past  the  faceless,  nameless  people 

Pressed  together  in  the  crowded  train  car,  separating  me  from  you. 

All  I  wanted  was  to  say  hello. 

I  watched  you  brush  your  hair  out  of  your  face  and  I  remembered. 

I  remembered  that  day,  when  we  sat  together  and  we  cried. 

The  pale  yellow  walls  surrounding  us,  comforting  us, 

As  we  cried  for  the  one  we  could  not  save. 

You  moved  a  step  closer  and  I  remembered. 

I  remember  feeling  that  time  stood  still  as  I  stared  at  the  list 
Of  those  who  should  be  called. 

I  remembered  the  ache  that  I’d  felt  when  I  heard  that  story. 

And  I  remembered  the  pain  that  wracked  my  body 
When  heard  that  it  was  you. 

The  train  stopped  and  I  watched  as  you  stumbled; 

No  one  moving  to  steady  your  step  and  I  remembered. 
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I  remembered  the  story,  told  over  and  over  again. 

The  news  stories  and  the  headlines. 

Tragedy  repeated,  by  those  too  careless  to  understand. 

You  moved  down  the  train  car, 

Pausing  so  close  that  we  could  almost  touch. 

All  I  wanted  was  to  say  hello. 

I  watched  as  you  moved  past  me,  out  to  the  platform  and  I  remembered. 
I  remembered  the  one  who’d  come  that  day. 

We  sat  in  my  office,  he  and  I,  staring  at  the  cold  white  walls 
That  caged  us  in. 

“She  was  one  of  us”  He  repeated, 

Over  and  over  again, 

“She  was  one  of  ours.” 

I  stared  out  the  window  as  the  train  pulled  away, 

Slowly  you  faded  from  my  view  and  I  remembered 
I  remembered  the  only  thing  that  I  could  think  that  day: 

You  were  one  of  mine, 

And  that  day... 

He’d  come  because  you  died. 


CHRISTIAN  ELIZABETH  LUTES,  M.A. 
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KATHRYN  FURLAN 


ICathryn  Furlan  is  a  reader,  writer,  blogger,  and  artist 
currently  haunting  northwest  Indiana.  Her  first  notable 
piece  of  writing  was  a  one-page  story  about  a  unicorn  living 
in  her  backyard,  which  she  authored  at  the  age  of  eight.  Katy 
works  full  time  as  a  copywriterfor  a  digital  marketingagency, 
and  hopes  to  combine  her  passions  for  writing  and  drawing 
into  a  fulfilling  career.  Kathryn  is  a  Master’s  Candidate  in 
Communication. Shewill  receiveher  M.A.in  December2017. 
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“LESSONS  IN  DISAPPEARING” 

BY:  KATHRYN  FURLAN 


i  According  to  the  Anxiety  and  Depression  Association  of  America,  approximately  40  million 
Americans  suffer  from  anxiety  disorder.  I  reluctantly  count  myself  among  those  40  million. 

Symptoms  of  anxiety  include  overwhelming  panic,  the  feeling  of  losing  control,  heart  palpitations, 
chest  pains,  and  shortness  of  breath,  chills,  trembling,  existential  terror,  cold  sweats,  and  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  upset  stomach,  and  mounting  apprehensions  preceding  even  the  most  prosaic  events, 
transforming  them  into  insurmountable  obstacles. 

For  many  people,  speaking  in  public  or  even  to  a  small  group  may  be  so  terrifying  as  to  induce 
vomiting,  or  even  fainting.  The  mere  thought  of  hanging  out  with  friends  in  public  can  trigger  a  fight 
or  flight  response  in  some  people.  They  think  their  clothes  are  all  wrong  or  their  hair  is  all  wrong.  They 
think  they’re  better  off  staying  home  because  at  least  there,  no  one  will  see  them.  It’s  safer  to  stay 
inside,  more  comfortable  to  be  surrounded  by  familiar,  unchanging  things,  than  people.  People  are 
always  changing.  People  can  hurt  you. 

My  anxieties  have  become  familiar  for  me.  They  surround  me,  much  as  walls  do,  but  they  do  not 
protect  me.  They  imprison  me. 

Anxiety  is  categorized  as  a  disorder.  To  break  it  down,  disorder  means  “a  state  of  confusion.” 

I’ve  made  a  lifelong  career  out  of  being  confused,  of  getting  lost  in  a  mental  hedge  maze  of  ever- 
changing  paths.  It  has  been  a  lifetime  of  getting  lost  in  the  clutter  of  my  frenzied  thoughts  that  fight 
for  attention.  I  have  thoughts  that  elbow  one  another  and  claw  at  the  insides  of  my  brain.  Thoughts 
that  leave  behind  deep  gashes  through  which  their  voices  creep,  building  up  and  up  and  up  and  up 
in  a  tidal  wave  of  white  noise  crashing  down,  making  it  hard  for  me  to  focus.  Making  it  hard  for  me  to 
think;  hard  for  me  to  speak;  hard  for  me  to  be. 

Anxiety  has  left  my  self-esteem  in  ruins,  yet  it’s  also  made  me  a  narcissist.  I  imagine  that 
everyone  is  watching  me;  and  judging  me;  and  watching  me;  and  waiting.  Imagining  that  everyone  is 
waiting  for  me  to  make  one  wrong  move;  and  I  always  do. 

Don’t  ask  me  for  examples;  the  possibilities  are  endless  -  and  terrifying. 
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Realistically,  no  one  actually  cares  what  I  do  because  they  all  have  their  own  lives,  their 
own  obligations,  and  their  own  problems  to  worry  about.  But  I  have  this  compulsion  to  question 
everything.  What  if? 

It’s  impossible  to  ignore.  I’m  hyperaware,  overly  cautious,  always  on  the  defensive,  forever 
anticipating  the  worst-case  scenario.  Which  may  or  may  not  happen,  but  I  guarantee  you  that  I  will 
worry  about  it  anyway. 

My  brain  just  keeps  SCREAMING  ALL  THROUGH  THE  DAY  and  maybe  I  can  keep  it  quiet  for  a 
while,  just  a  little  while,  but  then  it  starts  up  again. 

Sometimes  I  can’t  sit  still.  Sometimes  I  can’t  move.  I’ll  fidget,  like  I’m  itching  to  jump  out  of  my 
own  skin.  Or  I’ll  pick  a  pose  and  hold  it,  playing  a  one-person  game  of  freeze  tag,  because  if  I  don’t 
move  no  one  will  see  me. 

Many  who  suffer  from  anxiety  fear  dying.  Some  of  us  fear  living  -  being  rejected,  making 
mistakes,  being  wrong,  looking  silly.  We  often  fear  the  things  that  help  us  grow  and  make  life  more 
interesting.  Taking  risks  is  necessary  but  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  foreboding  that  precedes  these 
actions  is  so  strong,  it  leaves  me  virtually  paralyzed.  I  marvel  at  the  fact  that  I’ve  made  any  progress 
at  all.  If  life  is  a  highway,  mine  is  riddled  with  roadblocks  and  10-car  pileups.  It  takes  me  a  lot  longer 
to  get  where  I  need  to  go. 

In  my  paranoid  universe,  everyone  has  an  ulterior  motive.  Everyone  has  a  secret  they  can  use 
against  me.  Overanalyzing  comes  naturally.  Say  somebody  asks  if  I  want  to  meet  up  for  a  coffee  — 
what’s  in  it  for  them ?  Was  I  their  last  resort,  the  only  thing  standing  between  them  and  the  horror  of 
sitting  alone  at  a  table  in  public? 

Having  constant  irrational  fears  about  your  own  worth  as  a  person  makes  it  hard  to  form 
relationships  with  people,  both  platonic  and  romantic.  Hence,  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have  never 
been  in  a  committed  relationship.  I  couldn’t  possibly  handle  the  stress;  the  nagging  suspicion  that 
they  don’t  really  like  me  at  all  and  it’s  just  an  elaborate,  ongoing  joke.  What  do  I  have  to  offer  that 
anyone  could  possibly  want?  Unless  you  need  someone  neurotic  to  spice  up  your  life,  in  which  case  — 
here  I  am! 

I  have  no  enemies  except  for  myself.  In  my  stubborn  quest  to  avoid  being  emotionally  wrecked  by 
others,  I  take  preemptive  measures  and  wreck  myself.  I  berate  myself  for  my  lack  of  friends,  but  who 
has  ever  made  friends  by  shutting  themselves  away?  It’s  like  I’m  erasing  myself;  erasing  myself  so 
others  will  not.  It  makes  me  feel  like  I  have  some  control. 

On  the  outside,  anxiety  is  quiet,  so  I  can  suffer  in  silence  and  not  disturb  anyone  else.  On  the 
inside,  it  is  cacophonous  and  unceasing.  An  infernal  hum,  a  continuous  flood  of  odds  and  ends  I 
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collect  from  each  day  and  recycle  for  future  distraction.  My  mind  is  full  of  noise,  full  of  words,  full 
of  worlds,  full  of  worries.  But  nobody  can  know  that,  because  I  so  desperately  need  to  be  fine  -  just 
fine. 

My  anxiety  isolates  me  in  many  ways.  But  that  fact  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  for  tardiness 
or  absence  because  it’s  not  something  you  can  see,  because  it  doesn't  leave  cuts  and  bruises 
on  my  skin.  Out  of  guilt,  I  keep  my  thoughts  to  myself  and  act  like  my  insides  aren’t  petrifying  and 
crumbling,  like  my  ears  aren’t  ringing  and  my  heart  isn’t  hammering  a  hole  in  my  chest. 

That’s  what  I  find  hardest  to  manage  -  the  noise.  There’s  the  pounding,  and  then  there’s  this 
other  noise,  a  SHHHHHHHH.  Imagine  static,  TV  commercials,  songs,  and  sound  bites  from  all 
the  conversations  you’ve  had  over  the  last  28  years  battling  for  airtime  on  Radio  Station  Y-O-U. 

And  imagine  always  fixating  on  one  random  little  piece  of  minutiae,  forcing  you  to  panic  for  no 
conceivable  reason  except  because  you  HAVE  TO.  You  NEED  to. 

Being  anxious  all  the  time  disconnects  me  from  the  here  and  now.  Living  in  the  present  requires 
concentrated  effort.  Just  being  comfortable  in  your  own  corporeal  form  takes  a  level  of  self- 
assurance  you  will  never  be  able  to  master.  You  don’t  fit  into  your  own  skin  any  better  than  you  fit  into 
society. 

Acknowledging  your  mental  and  emotional  handicaps  is  an  ongoing  lesson  in  humility.  You  are 
forced  to  lower  the  bar  for  yourself  and  feel  accomplished  when  you  manage  to  make  it  to  the  grocery 
store  before  you  run  out  of  food,  or  manage  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  without  a  throbbing  pain  in 
your  head  and  neck  from  grinding  your  teeth  all  night.  Just  getting  up  is  an  accomplishment  in  itself. 
No  matter  how  much  you  don’t  want  to  do  it,  you  fight  the  good  fight  and  get  ready  for  another  day, 
because  it’s  the  only  thing  reminding  you  you’re  still  alive. 

Sometimes  I  play  a  little  game  with  myself.  It’s  called  “Go  an  Entire  Day  Without  Apologizing  for 
Your  Existence.”  I  almost  always  lose.  Since  I  was  small,  I’ve  been  convinced  that  I  am  unwanted 
—  a  burden,  an  odd  wheel,  an  outcast,  unworthy  of  friendship,  and  unworthy  of  love.  There  was  no 
defining,  traumatic  event  in  my  past  that  brought  this  on.  I’ve  simply  felt  this  way  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  I  can’t  imagine  feeling  any  other  way.  Can  it  really  be  faulty  brain  chemistry?  Or  am  I  just 
that  repulsive? 

I  reflect  on  this  from  time  to  time.  Everyone  fears  rejection  to  a  degree.  It’s  natural.  I’ve  had 
people  I  thought  were  friends  reject  me  before,  but  that  happens  to  everyone.  What  makes  my 
experience  so  special?  What  set  my  downward  spiral  in  motion?  Regardless,  I  handled  these 
rejections  exactly  how  one  shouldn’t.  From  then  on  I  came  to  believe  I  didn’t  deserve  friends  and  was 
doomed  to  be  unlikeable  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Maybe  I  was  meant  to  be  alone. 
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I  became  ashamed  of  everything  about  myself  —  my  hobbies,  my  appearance,  my  personality;  the 
things  I  said  to  attempt  conversation.  I  saw  myself  as  inferior,  because  I  figured  everyone  else  did  too. 

What’s  the  point  of  trying  to  be  confident  when  you  loathe  yourself  so  deeply?  Everyone  else  will 
just  laugh  at  you  anyway,  because  there’s  nothing  more  pathetic  than  someone  who  thinks  they’re 
better  than  they  really  are. 

Growing  up,  I  was  painfully  shy.  I  couldn’t  speak  louder  than  a  whisper.  I  never  looked  adults 
in  the  eye.  I  remember  in  grade  school,  I  would  approach  my  teachers  like  I  would  a  sleeping  giant 
and  quickly  tap  them  on  the  arm  to  get  their  attention.  Even  in  recent  years,  I  thought  this  was  just 
a  natural  part  of  my  character,  my  development.  Shyness  isn’t  rare.  Maybe  this  was  the  precursor  to 
something  else,  something  that  would  go  on  to  infect  my  entire  life. 

In  middle  school,  anxiety  began  to  manifest  itself  in  more  obvious  ways.  It  grew  bold,  chasing  me 
away  from  groups.  Scaring  me  into  bathroom  stalls  to  cower  and  feel  sorry  for  myself  while  I  waited 
for  class  to  be  over  so  I  wouldn’t  have  to  stammer  and  fumble  in  front  of  my  classmates.  The  threat 
of  being  abandoned  by  girls  I  sat  with  at  lunch  always  hung  over  my  head.  I  didn’t  have  any  real 
friends.  Just  temporary  circles  of  acquaintances  that  always  left  me  in  their  wake  until  trying  to  keep 
up  with  them  became  pointless. 

With  the  social  stigma  of  friendlessness  looming  large,  I  decided  my  best  option  was  to  make 
myself  invisible.  You  can’t  be  a  target  if  no  one  can  see  you. 

Invisibility  took  priority  over  academics  and  any  thoughts  of  salvaging  my  social  life.  My  objective 
was  simple:  do  nothing  to  draw  the  attention,  criticism,  or  scorn  I  always  expected.  As  a  result,  I 
became  a  hermit.  Self-imposed  exile  seemed  like  the  best  solution  for  the  problem  of  people  having 
to  deal  with  me,  but  it  also  increased  my  chances  of  not  having  an  emotional  breakdown  within  the 
next  24  hours. 

By  the  age  of  13, 1  was  taking  Zoloft  every  day.  My  mother,  being  a  mother,  noticed  I  was  having 
problems  and  took  me  to  a  psychiatrist.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  been  taking  medication 
ever  since.  For  many  years,  my  dependence  on  medication  was  a  major  source  of  embarrassment. 

No  one  outside  my  family  knew.  I  felt  unforgivably  flawed;  inadequate  -  broken.  I  wasn’t  the  happy, 
carefree  girl  I  wanted  to  be.  I  was  missing  out  on  so  much  because  I  was  afraid.  Afraid  of  what? 
Everything.  Nothing. 

Things  improved  slightly  by  the  time  I  reached  high  school,  but  in  college,  I  crawled  back  into  my 
shell.  Joining  a  sorority  with  a  casual  friend  from  high  school  did  little  to  alleviate  my  fears  of  being 
left  out.  I  was  still  a  misfit,  and  no  social  organizations  or  clubs  could  change  that.  I  was  an  impostor, 
playing  an  elaborate  game  of  pretend,  trying  not  to  betray  my  true  nature.  After  three  years  of  make- 
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believe  sisterhood,  I  grew  tired  of  the  charade.  I  officially  resigned,  relinquishing  all  my  sorority 
paraphernalia  and  any  hopes  of  being  a  Pi  Phi  for  Life. 

Despite  having  to  walk  away  from  another  failure,  I  had  few  regrets.  My  grades  improved,  and  I 
graduated,  becoming  the  first  person  in  my  family  to  earn  a  Bachelor’s  degree.  I  got  a  job,  and  while 
it  wasn’t  my  dream  career,  I  acquired  invaluable  experience  interacting  with  people.  It  made  me 
realize  that  I  have  potential.  I  do  have  something  to  offer. 

I  have  a  purpose.  I  am  capable.  And  there  is  so  much  more  for  me  to  learn  in  this  life. 

I  am  no  less  of  a  person  than  anyone  else,  just  because  I  need  medication  to  function  normally 
every  day.  Life  doesn’t  run  smoothly  for  anyone.  We  are  not  meant  to  be  happy  all  the  time.  Life  is 
difficult,  and  life  is  frightening.  I  believe  we  are  all  here  to  learn,  and  to  grow,  despite  our  fears.  Even 
if  we  cannot  overcome  these  fears,  we  can  still  face  them,  accept  them,  and  move  on. 

I’m  still  learning  to  accept  the  parts  of  myself  that  will  always  be  inherently  flawed.  I  have  learned 
that  it’s  okay  to  break  down  once  in  a  while,  as  long  as  I  can  pull  myself  back  together  again.  I  have 
come  to  know  that  even  with  a  few  cracks  here  and  there,  I  am  still  whole.  And  I  am  living. 


KATHRYN  FURLAN,  B.A. 
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She  was  like  the  moon— part  of  her  was  always 
hidden... 


Dia  Reeves 
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“SNOWFLAKES:  AN  ANATOMY  OF 
DEPRESSION” 

BY:  CAITLYN  RYDER 

od  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade.  At  least  I  thought  it  was  God;  I  am  still  not  quite 
sure.  It  was  the  only  time  I  have  ever  been  truly  connected  to  anything.  Obviously  that  set  a  pretty 
high  bar  for  everything  that  followed.  In  those  moments  I  lost  everything  that  resembled  my  life.  I 
was  reborn  that  night.  As  a  10  year  old,  I  wasn't  depressed;  I  just  always  felt  different,  experienced 
too  much.  One  day  in  school  I  made  a  silly  bet  with  another  classmate  that  I  would  kill  myself  that 
night.  I  am  not  sure  where  the  idea  came  from.  Feeling  the  words  slide  out  of  my  mouth  made  me 
realize  I  wanted  it.  Being  that  young  and  finding  an  answer  like  suicide  was  enticing.  It  was  the  first 
important  decision  I  had  ever  really  made.  Later  that  night  as  I  tried  going  through  with  my  plan,  I  was 
compelled  by  something  stronger.  It  was  a  strong  silent  humming  force  -  a  vibration  that  started  low 
in  my  chest  and  made  its  way  up  to  my  heart.  I  saw  a  vision  of  my  parents  in  the  next  room  watching 
television  and  laughing  without  a  clue  that  their  youngest  daughter  was  trying  to  hang  herself  from 
the  shower  curtain  rod. 

The  idea  of  suicide  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling.  There  is  a  sense  of  nothingness.  It’s  like  reaching 
inside  of  yourself  and  feeling  sand.  You  experience  an  absence  of  feeling  that  overtakes  your  body. 

It  isn’t  numbness.  It  is  so  much  more  than  that.  It’s  a  complete  wasteland;  it  is  Alaska.  There  is  no 
way  to  imprint.  The  falling  snow  halos  your  sadness,  concealing  and  melting  it  into  the  cold  barren 
ground.  This  vast  oblivion  is  delicious  and  alluring.  It  reminds  me  of  a  batch  of  icing  my  mom  used  to 
make  for  Christmas  sugar  cookies.  The  push  to  gobble  it  up  until  your  stomach  becomes  queasy  and 
your  mouth  is  dry  is  insatiable.  Your  body  begs  to  shut  down:  too  much  emotion,  too  much  sadness, 
too  much  unknown,  too  much  frosting. 

The  words  I  heard  were  my  own  voice.  I  stared  into  the  mirror  opposite  myself,  and  looked  into 
my  eyes  as  I  tied  the  scarf  into  a  noose.  Being  young  and  naive,  I  did  not  realize  a  cotton  polka  dot 
scarf  would  not  have  done  the  job  even  if  I  hadn’t  heard  “my  voice.”  The  blinding  hot,  brilliantly  bright 
heat  penetrated  through  my  fear.  It  told  me  I  was  being  silly,  that  my  parents  would  have  to  knock 
down  the  door,  that  they  would  find  me,  find  their  little  baby  girl.  They  would  have  to  cut  me  down.  I 
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reasoned  that  this  life  wasn’t  that  bad.  “My  voice”  told  me  to  untie  the  scarf  and  to  go  sit  next  to  my 
mom  on  the  couch  and  kiss  her.  Being  a  kid,  you  have  a  tendency  to  follow  directions,  so  I  listened. 
The  sense  of  calm  washed  the  chill  away,  and  helped  my  shaking  fingers  untie  the  knot  around  my 
neck.  The  shower  rod  is  still  bent  where  I  tied  the  scarf.  I  never  fixed  it,  not  after  all  these  years. 

I  once  read  a  quote  that  talked  about  how  suicide  only  kills  the  whole  person;  it  doesn’t  trim 
away  pieces  that  weakened  you.  I  get  sick  of  hearing  people  say  that  those  who  commit  suicide  are 
cowards.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  braver  than  ending  your  own  life  and  committing  to  it.  Can  you 
imagine  the  courage  it  takes  to  kick  that  chair  over  or  tie  the  noose? 

The  next  day  my  classmates  voiced  how  worried  they  had  been  about  me,  but  not  a  single  one 
called  to  see  if  I  was  okay.  I  sat  alone  on  the  school  bench  in  my  Minnie  Mouse  t-shirt  munching  on 
my  bologna  sandwich  thinking  about  that.  No  one  cared  enough  to  call.  I  could  have  died  and  no  one 
even  tried  to  stop  me.  My  sandwich  tasted  like  sawdust;  I  couldn’t  force  myself  to  swallow  it.  I  felt  I 
didn’t  fit  into  this  world  anymore. 

My  whole  life  has  been  a  circle  to  get  back  to  that  voice  I  once  heard,  back  to  the  feeling  of 
intuition.  To  feel  that  sense  of  completeness  again,  I  have  scarred  my  lungs,  marred  my  flesh,  and 
shaved  my  head  in  hopes  of  finding  it.  I  am  still  waiting. 

There  is  a  sense  of  calm  that  invades  you  when  you  decide  to  kill  yourself.  It  is  an  odd  sensation, 
contradictory  really.  You  don’t  feel  exhilarated;  there  is  no  adrenaline  rush.  There  is  just  this  silence 
that  creeps  into  your  heart  and  clogs  it. 

One  of  the  many  times  I  decided  I  wanted  to  kill  myself  was  when  I  was  lying  under  the  stars  near 
Miami  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  water  next  to  me  swished  into  my  mind,  convincing  me  that  this 
wasn’t  the  life  I  wanted.  It  wasn’t  that  I  was  upset.  It  wasn’t  that  I  didn’t  love  my  life.  It  was  just  that  I 
didn’t  want  to  BE  in  that  moment  anymore.  The  pain  had  lured  me  back  into  my  familiar  depression. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  why  you  want  to  kill  yourself.  Sometimes  there  is  no  reason. 

The  stars  were  smothered  by  Miami’s  pollution  and  the  July  heat.  My  boyfriend  held  my  hand  as 
we  lay  on  the  pier.  As  his  friends  lit  fireworks  and  laughed,  I  traced  the  stars  and  wondered  which 
ones  were  dying.  Then  I  realized  they  were  all  in  stages  of  dying.  Their  light  taking  years  to  reach  us; 
some  may  be  already  broken,  their  final  light  being  seen  by  us.  I  thought  that  this  time  I  would  slice 
my  throat. 

Lying  under  those  stars,  I  lusted  for  that  emptiness,  the  vastness  of  planets  alone  and  rotating 
in  silence.  What  I  wouldn’t  give!  I  wished  for  the  silent  snowfall  somewhere  in  Antarctica;  for  the  soft 
echo  of  pain  that  accompanied  true  sorrow.  My  boyfriend  kissed  my  hand  and  asked  me  what  was 
wrong.  I  told  him  this  would  all  make  sense  someday,  and  I  squeezed  his  hand.  I  thought  about  what 
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kind  of  person  I  was.  How  you  die  says  a  lot  about  you.  I  had  already  tried  different  ways;  that’s  when 
I  decided  on  the  knife.  He  smiled  at  me,  his  teeth  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  fireworks  dancing  in  his 
eyes;  he  was  genuine  and  happy  and  lovely.  I  envied  his  joy,  it  came  so  easily. 

He  asked  me  what  was  wrong  again  oblivious  to  what  he  was  actually  asking  me.  I  smiled  and 
told  him  everything  would  be  fine.  It  would  be  fine.  But  I  knew  that  someone  walking  their  dog  early  in 
the  morning  would  find  me  lying  in  the  field  across  the  street  from  my  house,  carotid  artery  perfectly 
sliced.  Everything  was  fine.  I  kissed  him,  and  let  my  toes  dip  into  the  water.  The  water  climbed  up  my 
black  and  white  polka  dot  hem.  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  jumped  into  the  deep  black  water. 
What  was  waiting  down  at  the  bottom  looking  back  at  me?  Who  would  stop  me  if  I  jumped  in  and  let 
myself  sink?  Maybe  I  could  slowly  descend  with  those  dying  stars. 

In  therapy,  there  is  a  nifty  little  chart  that  shows  the  cycle  of  abuse.  It  shows  that  human 
behavior  is  quite  predictable  and  the  pain  you  feel  -  the  absence,  the  brokenness,  when  you  crumble 
-  is  standard.  It’s  cookie  cutter.  And  this  all  can  be  stopped  when  you  stop  the  cycle.  The  pain  will 
be  relieved  if  you  just  recognize  that  it  is  the  same  as  everyone  else’s.  The  tears  that  smear  away 
the  blood  from  your  razor  are  no  different  than  happy  tears.  The  only  difference  is  the  control  that 
those  happy  people  seem  to  have.  They  know  how  to  hide  behind  fake  smiles.  Or  they  are  medicated, 
heavily  medicated  on  all  types  of  prescriptions. 

You  learn  quite  quickly  in  therapy  that  those  are  your  two  options:  suck  it  up  or  swallow  it  down. 

It  became  clear  to  me  that  no  matter  how  much  you  love  your  family,  no  matter  how  many  times  you 
say  you  want  to  live,  it  doesn’t  make  it  true. 

My  therapist  was  a  nice  woman.  She  listened  to  me  spill  my  sadness,  seeping  my  waves  into  her 
couch  cushions,  examined  my  scars,  but  she  didn’t  get  me.  Anytime  I  disagreed  with  her,  or  sparred 
with  her  reasoning,  she  would  tap  the  side  of  her  cat  eyeglasses  with  her  ballpoint  pen.  She  would 
write  me  notes  of  advice:  start  smoking  pot,  stop  smoking  pot,  make  new  friends,  take  these  pills, 
exercise  more,  drink  more  tea,  lay  off  red  meat.  It  was  all  bullshit. 

Depression  changed  me.  Therapy  didn’t.  There  are  things  they  don’t  tell  you  about  depression. 
They  don’t  tell  you  about  what  it  does  to  your  relationships.  As  much  as  I  wanted  my  lover  to  wrap  his 
warm  hand  around  mine,  I  couldn’t  stand  to  be  touched.  No  amount  of  caring  could  penetrate  the 
layers  you  need  it  to.  They  don’t  tell  you  it  ruins  your  libido.  That  when  you  reject  your  partner  for  the 
third  week  in  a  row  or  shudder  from  disgust  when  they  touch  you,  you  hate  yourself  even  more  than 
you  thought  possible.  That  the  look  of  disappointment  you  see  overtakes  them.  They  don’t  tell  you 
that  all  those  lovers  eventually  leave.  And  you  can’t,  won’t,  don’t  blame  them.  No  amount  of  praying, 
sex,  drugs,  or  love  can  fix  me. 
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When  I  was  a  kid,  I  used  to  eagerly  wait  for  the  first  snow  fall.  As  soon  as  those  fluffy  white  flakes 
emerged  from  a  cracked  open  sky,  I  would  beg  my  mom  to  let  me  go  out  and  play.  My  favorite  part 
about  the  winter  wasn’t  sledding  or  packing  snowballs.  It  was  lying  on  the  ground  watching  the  snow 
fall  around  me.  I  would  be  so  bundled  up  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  feel  the  icy  ground,  the  ice  melting 
underneath  my  body,  softly  molding  me.  The  cold  snowflakes  falling  on  my  hot  cheeks  were  the  only 
things  I  could  feel.  They  were  real,  and  I  was  alone  with  them.  I  would  lie  there  long  after  my  mom 
had  made  hot  cocoa  and  called  me  to  come  in;  long  after  the  sun  slipped  behind  the  trees;  long  after 
the  only  thing  I  felt  was  the  cold  on  my  face  like  fingers  pinching  me. 

I  don’t  remember  the  first  time  I  cut  myself.  It  was  sometime  in  high  school.  I  had  a  small  blue 
old  train  case  that  I  would  hide  my  razors  in.  I  would  break  up  whatever  pills  I  could  find  in  the 
medicine  cabinets  on  the  mirror  on  the  inside  cover.  I  would  crush  them  with  the  razor  until  they  were 
small  enough  to  snort.  I  would  let  the  numbness  spread  throughout  my  veins  and  then  the  tears 
would  come  -  hot,  salty,  angry.  I  would  slide  the  razor  over  my  forearms,  over  my  thighs,  sometimes 
my  stomach.  The  burn  was  the  same  each  time.  The  tip  would  drag  and  the  red  blood  would  follow. 
My  eyes  would  roll  back  into  my  head,  my  arms  stinging,  and  I  would  lie  down  on  my  cold  wooden 
floor  drowning  in  the  silence.  The  flakes  fell  on  my  face,  cooled  my  warm  skin,  freezing  my  tears. 

Here  I  am,  Here  I  lay,  all  bundled  in  the  grey. 

As  the  white  flakes  fall,  fluffy  white, 

I  tip  my  hat,  I  end  my  life. 

The  red  small  drops  pierce  straight  into  the  ground,  daggers  of  crimson, 

hopeless  and  drowned. 

I  carry  my  shovel,  tucked  on  my  back, 
to  dig  myself  under, 
and  paint  myself  black. 

I  have  a  tattoo  that  reads:  “Let  Your  Loss  Be  Your  Lesson.”  As  you  grow  up,  you  realize  that 
scars  stay.  That  pills  will  damage  the  only  thing  you  hold  on  to:  your  mind.  Others  notice  you  change. 
Some  things  cannot  be  explained  or  hidden  with  makeup.  I  am  tattooed,  and  if  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  probably  be  covered.  I  feel  beautiful  in  them.  Each  means  something  special  to  me;  they  were 
painstakingly  picked  out,  found,  or  designed.  Tattoos  make  the  pain  I  feel  into  something  gorgeous. 
When  women  paint  their  faces  with  foundation  and  lipstick,  they  recreate  themselves.  They  conceal 
the  wrinkles  and  blemishes.  I  paint  my  body  to  obscurity. 
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My  tattoos  are  memorials.  They  are  for  the  pieces  of  me  I  tried  losing.  They  are  for  each 
snowflake  that  burnt  my  skin,  tainted  my  mind,  and  disrupted  my  body.  They  are  for  each  tear,  each 
cut,  and  each  attempt.  I  have  been  told  I  am  an  old  soul,  so  I  figure  this  is  all  old  pain. 

Depression,  suicide  attempts,  cutting,  and  tattoos  had  been  crazy  behavior,  but  shaving  my  head 
was  just  simply  insane.  Even  understanding  that,  I  knew  I  had  to  follow  through. 

A  few  days  before  I  did  it,  I  stood  naked  in  my  bathroom  transfixed  by  my  image;  not  by  its  beauty 
-  far  from  it.  I  saw  the  imperfections.  My  face  blurred  in  the  mirror  as  my  cheeks  grew  red,  my  eyes 
moist.  I  traced  the  outline  of  my  eyes  on  the  damp  mirror.  I  wiped  away  the  rest  so  I  could  see  just  my 
face,  the  humidity  still  covering  my  hair.  There  was  my  grandmother’s  mouth,  my  father’s  ears,  my 
mother’s  brows.  This  combination  of  shapes  drew  together,  bunching  into  lines  and  angles.  I  looked 
at  my  small  breasts,  my  round  tummy,  my  plump  butt,  my  uneven  thighs,  and  the  tough  souls  of  my 
feet.  I  scrubbed  away  all  those  finger  prints  left  by  past  visitors. 

As  I  felt  the  rumbling  razor  vibrating  in  my  head,  I  remembered  all  of  the  times  I  tried  ending  my 
life,  every  fake  smile,  every  time  I  held  my  tongue,  the  pain  of  all  those  small  heartbreaks  I  suffered 
over  the  years.  I  became  someone  else  when  my  hair  was  gone. 

Like  tattoos,  you  will  get  quite  the  reaction  when  you  do  something  outside  the  gender  norms. 

My  neighbor  thought  I  was  undergoing  chemo.  Strangers  felt  the  need  to  compulsively  rub  my  head 
without  asking  as  if  I  was  Buddha,  and  touching  me  would  grant  them  luck.  Girls  told  me  how  BRAVE  I 
was,  but  that  they  just  couldn’t  part  with  their  hair.  My  five-year-old  niece  in  Disney  Princess  gear  told 
me  that  girls  didn’t  have  short  hair.  Somehow,  my  baldness  meant  that  I  had  changed  my  sexuality. 

To  others  it  was  up  for  grabs;  I  became  androgynous.  Male  friends  laughed  at  my  decision  to  my  face 
and  behind  my  back.  I  heard  snickering  in  the  halls  at  school,  and  some  students  passing  wondered 
out  loud  if  I  had  done  a  “Brittany  Spears.”  As  if  the  only  reasonable  answer  for  not  wanting  hair  was 
that  I  was  bat-shit  crazy.  Students  questioned  my  hairdresser’s  skills.  I  was  constantly  reassured  that 
it  would  grow  back.  The  others  argued  over  my  mental  condition.  Am  I  okay?  Feeling  depressed?  Am  I 
hiding  nooses,  bottles  of  pills,  or  suicide  notes?  Have  I  ever  thought  about  talking  to  someone ? 

I  am  not  okay.  The  sadness  never  really  goes  away.  These  scars,  these  tattoos,  they  are  all  mine. 
But  depression  doesn’t  have  to  define  me.  It  doesn’t  negate  all  the  days  when  I  wake  up  happy  - 
generally  joyful;  when  I  truly  feel  alive.  It  doesn’t  explain  the  tears  of  joy  that  slipped  down  my  cheeks 
when  I  held  each  of  my  nieces,  or  the  pride  I  beamed  when  I  received  a  teaching  award. 

I  will  be  okay.  Depression  doesn’t  tell  you  about  the  solitude  that  drowns  my  mind,  that  reinforces 
my  spin,  and  holds  me  upright  as  I  balance  on  the  handle  of  my  shovel.  These  are  my  darkest  parts; 
the  ones  that  you  may  have  thought  about  and  instantly  felt  ashamed.  I  am  asking  you  to  let  those 
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dark  parts  in;  sit  with  those  ideas  and  ask  yourself  where  they  come  from.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them; 
do  not  reject  them.  If  you  don’t  accept  them  as  a  part  of  yourself,  they  will  end  up  defining  you.  They 
will  haunt  you. 

I  didn’t  choose  death.  Every  day  I  am  here  I  choose  life.  I  carry  a  shovel  with  me  to  dig  me 
under  and  to  hold  me  up  because  I  embrace  those  parts,  and  I  let  them  fall. 


CAITLYN  RYDER,  M.A. 
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I’m  thankful  for  my  struggle  because  without  it, 
I  wouldn’t  have  stumbled  upon  my  strength. 


-  Alexandra  Elle 
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“INSIDES  OUT:  THE  DISORDERED 
RELATIONSHIPS  OF  A  BULIMIC” 

BY:  TIFFANY  L.  WENRICH 

he  Bulimic  Daughter 

My  mom  is  a  model.  She  was  -  is  -  beautiful,  so  much  so  she  is  paid  just  to  “be.”  She  taught 
modeling  at  Barbizon  -  where  you  could  be  a  model  or  just  look  like  one.  I  always  wished  she  would 
teach  me.  Mom  being  a  model  does  wonders  for  one’s  self  esteem  when  your  body  shape  can  best 
be  described  as  heffalump  as  early  as  age  five.  I  don’t  really  remember  her  commenting  about  my 
weight,  but  she  didn’t  have  to.  I’d  see  her  beautiful  headshots,  the  bikini-clad  pictures  for  her  comp 
card,  and  it  was  very  clear  that  I  was  deficient.  How  could  something  like  me  come  from  that?  She 
worked  a  lot,  so  I  lived  with  my  grandparents.  They  did  their  best,  but  they  always  made  it  clear  they 
had  already  raised  “their  children,”  and  they  let  me  eat,  and  eat,  and  eat.  There  was  never  any,  “Hey 
Tiffany,  how  did  that  entire  box  of  individually  wrapped  Cookies-n-Creme  Twix  disappear  in  a  day?” 
They  would  find  the  piles  of  wrappers  I  hid  in  between  my  dressers  and  throw  them  away.  Not  a  word 
was  ever  said.  If  we  don’t  acknowledge  a  problem,  it  doesn’t  actually  exist,  right? 

I  wanted  to  be  a  dancer.  My  aunt  danced  at  the  Oscars  when  I  was  about  seven,  her  husband 
had  been  in  CATS  on  Broadway,  and  my  great  grandmother  owned  a  dance  studio  in  California. 
Dancing  ran  in  my  blood.  I  was  good.  When  I  was  seven  or  eight,  when  being  chubby  was  still  cute 
and  looked  at  as  a  phase  one  can  grow  out  of,  I  had  a  dance  partner.  We  would  go  to  nursing  homes, 
restaurants,  etc.  and  tap  dance  for  elderly  audiences.  I  loved  to  dance,  but  I  never  really  grew  out  of 
my  chubby  phase.  I  would  go  to  dance  class,  feel  embarrassed  about  what  I  must  have  looked  like 
compared  to  the  lithe  and  seemingly  weightless  girls  around  me.  Then  my  grandpa  would  buy  me 
a  Big  Mac  value  meal  on  my  way  home.  My  grandmother  was  always  very  active  in  my  dance  and 
theater  life.  I’ve  never  watched  the  reality  TV  show  Dance  Moms,  but  I  believe  she  would  have  fit  right 
in.  I  still  have  flashbacks  of  her  thumping  me  on  the  head  while  putting  my  hair  up  for  dance  every 
time  I  got  my  hair  done.  When  I  was  nine  or  ten,  my  ballet  class  was  getting  ready  for  our  recital.  We 
had  to  get  fitted  for  blue  satin  leotards  with  spaghetti  straps  and  blue  tutus.  Fittings  were  always 
awful  for  me.  I  remember  them  having  to  order  me  the  largest  size,  as  usual  -  a  girl's  size  16.  When 
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recital  day  came  around,  the  dressing  room  was  another  special  hell  for  me.  My  grandmother  was 
there,  as  usual,  helping  all  of  the  girls  get  ready.  She  had  pulled  my  hair  back  in  the  most  painfully 
tight,  shellacked  with  Dippidy  Doo,  bun  possible.  I  slid  my  leotard  up  and  put  the  straps  over  my 
shoulders.  My  grandma  was  behind  me  trying  to  zip  me  up.  The  zipper  moved  about  half  way  up  and 
then  started  to  pinch  my  back.  “Suck  it  in,”  grandma  scolded  a  little  too  loudly  for  my  comfort.  I  did, 
but  the  zipper  still  didn’t  budge.  We  had  never  actually  tried  the  leotards  on.  They  just  ordered  them 
based  upon  our  measurements,  but  it  seemed  mine  had  once  again  expanded.  “Push  it  together 
with  your  hands!”  I  pushed  the  material  together  hoping  that  I  would  make  it  just  far  enough  that  the 
zipper  would  go  up,  and  I  could  perform  like  the  other  girls.  “How  are  you  so  fat?”  I  remember  her 
asking  me.  Being  a  fat  dancer  always  meant  you  were  viewed  as  an  inept  buffoon.  In  that  moment  I 
felt  more  deeply  buffoon-like  than  I  ever  had. 

I  was  bulimic  for  years  while  I  lived  with  my  grandparents.  I  had  to  throw  up  every  night  before 
I  went  to  sleep,  no  matter  how  long  it  had  been  since  I’d  eaten.  I  couldn’t  risk  food  sitting  in  my 
stomach  and  sneaking  calories  into  my  body  while  I  slept.  I  needed  to  starve.  I  would  run  the  sink 
while  I  threw  up,  thinking  that  it  was  an  ingenious  way  of  hiding  what  I  was  doing.  I  don’t  know  if  it 
worked.  I  assume  it  was  like  when  I  turned  my  radio  all  the  way  up,  so  I  could  sing  really  loud.  They 
could  still  hear  me,  but  they  never  said  anything  about  it. 

The  Bulimic  Girlfriend 

Half  a  club  sandwich  and  broccoli  cheese  soup  -  that  was  the  first  meal  I  ever  threw  up.  I’d  gone 
to  Pepper  Jack’s  with  my  boyfriend  for  lunch.  I  was  15  and  had  been  dating  him  on  and  off  for  almost 
a  year.  We  were  watching  a  movie  in  his  mom’s  basement,  when  this  overwhelming  urge  came  over 
me.  I  had  been  unhappy  with  my  weight  my  whole  life.  I  can’t  remember  ever  considering  “purging” 
until  that  moment  when  it  happened.  It  was  like  that  club  sandwich  was  trying  to  claw  its  way  up  my 
esophagus.  I  remember  running  up  the  stairs  to  the  bathroom,  locking  the  door,  and  then  shoving  my 
finger  down  my  throat. 

Throwing  up  is  pretty  gross.  No  one  likes  doing  it,  even  if  you  do  it  six  times  a  day.  Your  body 
heaves,  but  harder  than  when  you’re  sick.  That  day  started  what  would  be  my  routine  for  practically 
the  next  fifteen  years  of  my  life.  I  would  come  to  see  throwing  up  as  essential  to  daily  life  as  going 
through  the  Dunkin  Donuts  drive-thru  to  get  a  coffee  to  make  it  through  the  work  day.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  eat  at  all,  I  would  have  to  throw  most  of  my  food  up.  It  was  only  logical. 

When  I  had  rid  myself  of  that  vile  club  sandwich,  I  cleaned  up  what  was  left  on  the  toilet  seat, 
flushed,  and  then  realized  that  you  have  to  flush  at  least  twice  depending  on  what  you  threw  up. 
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Lettuce,  etc.  tends  to  straggle.  I  rinsed  my  mouth  out  with  some  water  and  squeezed  a  little  bit  of 
toothpaste  onto  my  finger  in  an  attempt  to  brush  my  teeth.  I  couldn’t  go  back  downstairs  with  barf 
breath. 

Justin  was  just  the  first  boyfriend  out  of  many  I  would  learn  to  sneak  barf  around.  I  went  back 
downstairs  feeling  a  little  embarrassed,  like  he  had  to  have  known  what  I  just  did.  But  he  didn’t.  It 
was  a  little  victory  on  my  part.  The  amount  of  relief  I  felt  was  amazing.  I  now  had  control  over  the  one 
thing  I  had  loathed  the  most:  my  fat.  I  could  make  it  go  away.  I  didn’t  have  to  be  embarrassed  when 
he  put  his  arm  around  my  waist  because  my  back  fat  was  about  to  be  gone! 

Fast  forward  10  years,  and  I  was  still  mortified  to  be  naked  with  the  lights  on.  It  didn’t  matter 
how  many  men  I  had  been  with,  or  how  many  had  told  me  I  was  beautiful.  I  was  gross.  I  was  too  fat, 
and  that’s  why  none  of  them  stayed  with  me.  Clearly  it  was  not  because  of  my  exhausting  neurosis 
concerning  my  body  that  oceans  of  compliments  or  assurances  could  not  overcome,  or  any  myriad  of 
other  reasons.  It  was  because  I  was  too  embarrassing  to  be  seen  with. 

I  had  never  met  anyone,  or  connected  with  anyone,  like  Michael.  He  was  brilliant  and  tortured 
-  the  way  I  like  ’em.  We  had  been  dating  on  and  off  for  a  handful  of  years.  He  always  wanted  to  put 
his  finger  in  my  belly  button,  or  his  hands  on  my  “pouch,”  because  he  knew  how  uncomfortable  it 
made  me.  I  remember  once  he  hung  my  size  large  Victoria’s  Secret  boyshorts  from  the  mirror  in  his 
bedroom.  I  wanted  to  die.  In  my  mind  he  may  as  well  have  been  parasailing  with  them.  It  was  like 
saying:  “Hey,  Tiffany,  look  how  fat  your  ass  is!”  He  also  always  had  another  girlfriend,  no  matter  how 
often  he  promised  he  didn’t.  They  were  always  skinnier  than  me.  He  was  rich  and  handsome,  and  I 
was  a  fat,  regular  person,  at  best.  It’s  no  wonder  I  wasn’t  enough.  He  was  the  first  person  I  dated  that 
I  told  I  had  an  eating  disorder.  He  was  concerned,  but  never  knew  how  to  talk  to  me  about  it,  let  alone 
realize  that  his  own  behavior  practically  endorsed  it  with  a  big,  fat  red  rubber  stamp.  He  was  a  puker: 
meaning  anything  gross,  or  a  bad  car  ride,  would  set  him  off.  It  was  violent  and  loud.  He  marveled  at 
the  fact  that  I  was,  effectively,  a  “silent  barter.”  That  became  a  joke  between  us.  He  would  ask,  “Wait, 
were  you  just  throwing  up?  Because  I  couldn’t  hear  it  if  you  were.”  I  would  laugh.  It  wasn’t  a  joke 
though. 

The  Bulimic  Friend 

I  wore  a  bikini  for  the  first  time  since  eighth  grade  at  my  friend’s  pool  party  this  past  Fourth  of 
July.  Full  disclosure,  I  had  quite  a  few  cocktails  in  order  to  get  through  it,  but  the  point  is  that  I  did 
it.  I’m  a  size  12. 1  don’t  like  saying  that  out  loud.  How  a  fricking  number  can  be  so  defining  and 
mortifying  is  incredible;  nearly  as  bad  as  31,  my  age.  The  cool  thing  about  being  a  woman  is  that 
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you  get  to  be  ashamed  of  any  number  tied  to  you:  your  weight,  your  age,  your  dress  size,  how  many 
people  you’ve  slept  with.  That  day  though,  I  wore  my  size  12  full-figured  bikini  with  as  much  pride  as  I 
could  muster. 

My  friends  generally  call  me  crazy  for  being  so  critical  of  myself.  I  bill  myself  as  the  queen  of 
self-deprecating  humor,  and  I  definitely  do  not  over  promise  and  under  deliver.  I  always  worry  that  my 
friends  think  I’m  just  trying  to  get  attention,  like  I’m  the  most  chronic  fisher  for  compliments  they’ve 
ever  encountered.  I  just  want  my  friends  to  understand  who  I  am.  It’s  not  some  creation  or  cry  for 
attention.  It’s  a  cry  for  understanding.  I  just  never  feel  like  I  can  truly  relate  to  anyone.  It  is  like  I’ve  got 
an  annoying  twin  named  Bulimia  who  I  have  to  take  everywhere  with  me  and  who  is  constantly  telling 
terrible  jokes  and  embarrassing  me. 

The  Bulimic  Mother 

I  have  a  12  year-old  daughter.  She’s  very  sensitive,  and  unfortunately  did  not  inherit  her  dad’s 
athletic  build  or  skill.  She  is  me  to  a  tee.  A  few  years  ago  my  grandfather  put  our  fifth  grade  pictures 
side  by  side  and  framed  them  for  me.  We’re  nearly  identical. 

I  was  made  fun  of  a  lot  for  my  weight,  by  my  friends  and  my  family.  There’s  a  song  called  “Tiffo 
the  Hippo,”  that  a  few  friends  from  elementary  school  still  sing  to  me  on  occasion.  That,  among  other 
things,  turned  me  into  a  (once)  fairly  quiet  perfectionist  who  focused  on  excelling  in  school.  Not  the 
worst  of  things,  but  it  also  pushed  me  towards  bulimia.  Unfortunately,  kids  have  gotten  crueler  in  the 
last  19  years  -  maybe  not  actually  crueler,  but  they  have  a  million  more  outlets  with  which  to  pick  on 
each  other.  She  has  been  bullied  over  her  weight,  and  it  kills  me.  The  thing  is,  she’s  so  much  stronger 
than  me.  She  stands  up  for  herself.  It  hurts  her,  but  she  speaks  her  mind.  Earlier  this  school  year, 
her  grades  were  in  the  toilet.  I  kept  asking  what  was  going  on  at  school,  and  her  answer  was  always: 
“Nothing.”  Finally  she  admitted  (and  I  hate  to  be  stereotypical  here)  that  a  little,  blonde  cheerleader 
had  been  calling  her  fat  and  ugly  and  basically  making  seventh  grade  more  of  a  hypercritical  hell 
than  it  already  is.  I  gave  her  a  week  to  confront  the  girl  herself,  in  an  appropriate  way,  or  I  would  talk 
to  her  counselor  about  the  problem.  It  was  a  terrible  ultimatum  I  had  to  issue.  I  remember  her  saying: 
“Why  does  it  matter,  Mom?  I’m  screwed  no  matter  what  I  do.  Society  says  I’m  not  good  enough 
because  I’m  a  woman.”  Hearing  your  12  year-old  daughter  say  that  is  awful.  It  is  even  more  awful 
to  have  to  say  that  she’s  right.  We  are  screwed  as  women  because  we’re  expected  to  be  everything 
and  nothing.  We  are  expected  to  be  perfect  and  to  hate  ourselves  if  we’re  not.  We  are  screwed,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  we  have  to  take  it.  She  came  home  from  school  the  next  day  and  told  me  she  had 
talked  to  the  bully  at  lunch.  She  pulled  out  her  phone  and  showed  the  girl  a  chart  illustrating  how 
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many  school  age  children  have  committed  suicide  in  the  state  of  Indiana  as  a  result  of  bullying  in  the 
last  year.  I  literally  could  not  have  been  prouder.  The  girl  has  not  picked  on  her  again.  In  fact,  they’ve 
become  mildly  friendly. 

I’m  not  sure  how  much  I  believe  in  a  higher  power  or  that  things  happen  for  a  reason,  but  I  do 
believe  without  a  doubt  that  becoming  pregnant  saved  me  from  the  disease  taking  even  more  of  a 
hold  over  my  life.  Although  I  cannot  say  that  I  entirely  ended  my  practices  upon  having  a  child,  the 
physical  inability  of  my  body  to  engage  in  bulimia  while  I  was  pregnant  was  essential  to  the  beginning 
of  my  long  process  of  recovery. 

I  have  told  my  daughter  about  my  eating  disorder.  I  want  her  to  understand  why  I  behave  the  way 
I  do  and  say  certain  things  I  say.  I  also  want  her  to  be  able  to  talk  to  me  if  she  ever  has  any  inclination 
towards  it  herself.  I  want  her  to  know  that  she  does  not  have  to  do  that  to  herself  to  have  control  over 
her  life. 

The  Bulimic  Self 

One  of  the  craziest  things  about  being  bulimic  is  how  smart  I  thought  I  was  at  it.  My  bulimia  was 
in  its  heyday  before  I  learned  about  “thinspo”  and  online  forums  where  people  with  eating  disorders 
encouraged  one  another.  I  don’t  remember  where  I  read  it,  but  I  clearly  remember  learning  that 
I  shouldn’t  brush  my  teeth  right  after  I  threw  up.  I  would  need  to  rinse  my  mouth  out  with  water 
to  prevent  further  enamel  erosion.  I  would  make  sure  I  ate  ice  cream,  so  it  wouldn’t  be  as  acidic 
coming  back  up.  I  was  doing  it  the  healthy  way!  I  also  learned  that  Mexican  food  was  one  of  the  best 
things  to  throw  up.  It  tastes  about  the  same  coming  up  as  it  does  going  down.  There  is  a  method  to 
the  madness!  I  would  go  out  to  breakfast  before  school  with  a  group  of  friends  my  junior  and  senior 
year.  I  would  always  devise  a  way  to  go  to  the  bathroom  to  throw  up  during  first  or  second  hour;  the 
same  practice  after  lunch.  I  had  bulimia  down  to  a  science! 

I  knew  I  couldn’t  keep  throwing  up  forever.  What  began  as  a  one-time  relief  had  carried  on  for 
well  over  a  decade.  Even  when  I  would  stop  throwing  up  for  a  while,  I  would  generally  find  another 
unhealthy  way  to  try  and  lose  weight.  In  2007,  it  was  Chinese  diet  pills.  I  lost  weight  -  twenty  three 
pounds  in  a  month  and  a  half.  All  I  heard  was  how  amazing  I  looked.  Three  years  later  I  not  only 
gained  all  the  weight  back,  but  put  on  an  additional  thirty  pounds.  I  had  been  diagnosed  with 
fibromyalgia,  and  my  medication  made  me  blow  up.  I  didn’t  really  realize  how  big  I  was  at  first.  When 
I  did,  I  was  so  horrified  I  started  throwing  up  again,  not  every  day,  but  regularly  enough. 

I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  the  very  first  time  I  threw  up  and  tell  myself  not  to  do  it.  I  wish  I  could 
go  back  and  tell  my  family  about  it.  Maybe  they  would  have  cared  enough  to  stop  me.  I  wish  I  could 
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go  back  and  tell  all  of  the  people  I’ve  dated  and  all  of  my  friends  about  my  bulimia.  Maybe  things 
would  have  been  different.  Maybe  I  would  have  learned  another  way  to  be,  to  love,  to  feel,  and  to  see 
myself.  In  the  end  it  was  my  choice  to  start,  and  it  was  my  choice  to  stop.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I’m 
“clean,”  and  that  I  never  throw  up.  But  that’s  not  entirely  true.  I  do  know  now  that  I’m  more  than  my 
body  -  the  way  I  see  my  body.  I’m  more  than  my  rolls,  or  my  stretch  marks,  or  any  other  imperfection 
I  fixate  on.  I  have  made  a  choice  to  be  better. 


TIFFANY  L.  WENRICH,  M.A. 


INSIDES  OUT:  THE  DISORDERED  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  A  BULIMIC 


An  eating  disorder  isn’t  a  choice.  It’s  a  fight 
against  the  voice  inside  you. 

-  Author  Unknown 
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DONNA  ROWLAND 


Donna  Rowland  earned  a  Master’s  Degree  in  her  50’s 
after  discovering  a  love  for  college  students  through 
adjunct  teaching.  She  is  a  long-term  home  educator,  an 
award-winning  journalist,  part-time  freelance  reporter,  an 
adjunct  instructor  at  two  universities,  an  award-winning 
actor,  a  play/musical  reviewer  for  the  Northwest  Indiana 
Excellence  in  Theatre  Foundation,  a  mom  of  six,  and  a 
grandmother  of  one.  Exploring  stories  of  our  past  that 
connect  people  to  each  other  is  of  importance  to  her,  along 
with  writing  about  the  positive  that  exists  in  all  people. 
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“REFRAMING  MY  MOTHER” 

BY:  DONNA  ROWLAND 


startling  noise  jarred  me  from  a  deep  sleep  one  fall  morning  when  I  was  about  12  years  old. 
Instead  of  running  to  the  sound,  though,  I  wriggled  deeper  under  the  covers  in  my  cocoon  of  a  room 
because  I  knew  what  it  was.  I  could  hear  my  parents  arguing  yet  again. 

This  happened  regularly,  most  times  in  the  morning  before  my  dad  left  for  work.  This  time, 
though,  it  wasn’t  just  words  being  thrown  around.  I  heard  my  mom  yell  as  she  got  hit  with  some 
kitchen  item  that  was  within  reach  of  my  dad  and  his  anger.  Instead  of  running  to  her  rescue,  I 
continued  to  lie  there  in  my  bed,  because  this  wasn’t  an  unusual  occurrence.  In  fact,  it  happened 
pretty  regularly  throughout  my  childhood  and  it  wasn’t  directed  just  at  my  mom,  either. 

Part  of  me  hated  my  father  for  being  so  angry  and  unfeeling.  Part  of  me  desperately  wished  I 
was  adopted  and  that  my  “real”  parents  would  show  up  soon  to  rescue  me.  Much  to  my  shame,  part 
of  me  felt  that  my  mom  deserved  what  she  got,  because  of  what  I  perceived  as  her  weakness  for  not 
standing  up  to  him.  So  much  so,  that  I  spent  almost  four  decades  of  my  life  emotionally  distancing 
myself  from  her  as  much  as  I  could  . . .  until  pain  in  my  own  life  allowed  me  to  reframe  my  mom,  and 
begin  to  see  her  with  new  eyes  and  a  new  heart. 

Despite  being  the  last  of  eight  children  born  to  Roy  and  Bette  Rowland,  I  spent  much  of  my 
childhood  alone.  I  had  one  brother  and  one  sister  still  living  at  home,  but  my  four  oldest  sisters  were 
each  married  with  their  own  families. 

I  had  one  other  sister,  too,  but  no  one  ever  talked  openly  about  her.  Grace,  my  parents'  first 
child,  lived  just  six  months  before  succumbing  to  the  spina  bifida  she  was  born  with.  I  heard  whispers 
occasionally  of  that  time  in  their  lives  -  but  never  within  earshot  of  my  mom.  They  were  whispers 
of  the  newly-married  couple  who  had  met  at  a  community  dance  and  fallen  in  love;  whispers  of 
them  having  to  move  away  for  dad  to  take  his  first  job;  and  whispers  of  Mom  having  to  change  the 
dressings  on  Grace’s  spine  several  times  each  day  while  also  attempting  to  bond  with  her  first  child. 
But  other  than  those  occasional  whispers,  nothing  was  ever  spoken  aloud  about  that  difficult  time. 

I  grew  up  learning  that  the  things  we  really  needed  to  talk  about  were  not  appropriate 
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conversation  topics.  Instead,  we  were  silently  told  to  keep  them  to  ourselves.  Even  so,  those 
unspoken  words  and  feelings  eventually  erupted  into  thoughts  and  actions. 

By  the  time  I  was  born,  my  parents  had  bounced  around  from  job  to  job,  house  to  house, 
finally  ending  up  in  rural  Evans  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  16-acres  of  land.  On  the  property  was  a  three- 
story  building  once  used  as  a  dance  hall  and  bar,  which,  after  they  rolled  up  their  combined  sleeves, 
was  turned  into  a  pretty  nice  house. 

Dad  was  the  original  George  Plimpton-wannabe  who  didn’t  let  the  words  “I  don’t  know  how” 
stop  him.  From  remodeling  a  dance  hall  into  a  house,  raising  a  mini  farm  of  horses  and  cows  with 
only  city-bred  knowledge,  and  attempting  to  build  his  own  motor  boat  by  using  another  boat  as  a 
form  for  his  fiberglass  invention,  to  investing  in  earth-moving  equipment  and  teaching  my  brother 
how  to  run  a  backhoe  so  he  could  someday  be  self-employed  -  my  dad  was  certainly  a  go-getter.  He 
expected  the  same  from  all  of  the  rest  of  us,  too. 

In  fact,  both  of  my  parents  were  gifted  in  many  ways,  and  shared  a  similar  Depression-era 
mindset  of  making  do  with  little  and  turning  trash  into  treasure.  Despite  having  just  a  high  school 
education,  Mom  was  a  gifted  artist,  musician,  and  writer  who  could  brighten  up  any  room  with  her 
lively  personality  -  when  she  felt  appreciated.  She  charmed  me  with  stories  of  her  teenage  years: 
playing  organ  for  a  local  theatre  which  showed  silent  movies,  performing  vaudeville  musical  acts  with 
her  equally-talented  brother,  and  of  her  painter  father  who  applied  gold  leaf  to  the  murals  he  created 
for  rich  people  in  their  town.  Most  of  what  she  touched  was  magical  -  that  is,  until  her  mid-to-late 
50s,  when  all  the  life  seemed  to  be  snuffed  out  of  her  and  she  began  to  merely  exist.  I  was  about  14 
when  that  started  to  happen. 

By  my  high  school  years,  Mom  was  spending  more  and  more  time  isolating  herself  into  a 
world  that  seemed  to  grow  smaller  every  day.  Gone  was  the  vibrant  woman  I  remembered  from 
several  years  before.  Instead,  she  now  sat  in  her  favorite  chair,  cup  of  coffee  in  hand,  surrounded  by 
newspapers  and  books  and  crossword  puzzles,  mired  in  memories,  for  hours  on  end  while  dishes 
piled  up  in  the  sink,  dust  collected  around  the  house,  and  food  spoiled  in  the  refrigerator. 

Meanwhile,  my  days  were  occupied  by  school  and  homework.  I  fed  the  horses  and  cleaned 
their  stalls.  I  did  what  I  could  around  the  house  while  working  a  part-time  job.  But  mostly,  I  took 
care  of  myself.  What  money  I  earned  helped  put  gas  in  the  car  my  parents  let  me  drive,  and  helped 
me  buy  clothes  to  wear  to  school  since  that  wasn’t  a  priority  in  my  family.  “School  shopping”  for 
10th  grade  included  the  purchase  of  one  pair  of  jeans,  a  pack  of  athletic  socks,  and  a  new  pair  of 
sneakers.  I  vividly  remember  wearing  those  jeans  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  throughout 
that  entire  school  year.  I  couldn’t  wear  them  every  day,  since  they  needed  washing  in  between 
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wearing.  This  was  done  by  hand  in  the  upstairs  bathtub  and  wrung  out  as  best  I  could.  The  jeans  took 
a  full  day  to  dry  -  suspended  by  a  clothes  hanger  under  the  heat  vent  in  the  ceiling  of  my  room.  You 
see,  my  mom’s  clothes  dryer  had  broken  the  year  before  and  my  father  refused  to  fix  or  replace  it. 

I  don’t  remember  much  about  high  school  except  how  easy  it  seemed  to  be,  and  how  it 
provided  something  to  look  forward  to  in  my  otherwise  bleak  existence. 

Despite  my  “B”  average  in  school,  when  the  Seneca  Valley  High  School  guidance  counselor 
told  me,  as  a  senior,  that  I  wasn’t  "college  material,”  I  remember  feeling  hurt.  It  didn’t  matter  in  the 
long  run,  because  shortly  after  hearing  that  statement  I  heard  a  morning  announcement  requesting 
applications  for  an  international  exchange  program.  Something  unexplainable  propelled  me  to  pick 
up  an  application  in  the  office  later  that  day.  That  was  so  out-of-character  for  me.  I  never  thought 
it  through.  I  just  took  the  application  home  and  announced  to  Mom  that  I  wanted  to  apply.  For 
some  weird  reason,  it  never  occurred  to  me  they  would  say  anything  other  than  yes  to  my  request. 
Providentially  they  didn’t,  of  which  I  am  forever  grateful,  because  it  literally  changed  my  life. 

For  the  very  first  time,  I  began  to  feel  a  small  measure  of  significance,  and  little  by  little  over 
the  next  few  months,  that  hollow  feeling  of  emptiness  drained  away.  The  process  of  interviewing  for 
that  Rotary  Exchange  scholarship  helped  bring  my  mom  back  from  her  isolation,  too.  She  grew  more 
and  more  excited  about  the  possibility  of  one  of  her  own  children  traveling  to  another  country.  She 
seemed  to  come  alive  alongside  me. 

My  new  life  began  the  moment  I  stepped  onto  that  airplane  at  the  Pittsburgh  airport.  I 
said  goodbye  and  didn’t  look  back.  The  excitement  grew  exponentially  through  the  long  flight  and 
the  layovers  in  both  New  York  City  and  London,  to  when  my  new  family  nervously  met  me  the  next 
day  at  the  Stockholm  airport.  We  spent  the  first  couple  days  together  relaxing  and  getting  to  know 
each  other  at  their  charming  summer  house  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  But,  three  mornings  later,  after  we 
had  returned  to  their  regular  home,  my  host-mother  Cajsa  came  into  my  bedroom  and  asked  for 
my  dirty  clothes.  She  wanted  to  wash  them  for  me,  just  like  ordinary  mothers  do.  She  must  have 
misunderstood  my  surprise  and  failure  to  respond  as  not  trusting  her  or  perhaps  being  embarrassed. 
How  could  she  know  that  with  that  one  innocent  little  question,  she  had  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
my  life? 

Cajsa  and  Torsten  were  every  inch  the  loving  parents  I  was  so  desperate  to  experience.  A  year 
living  under  their  care,  surrounded  by  laughter  and  good  conversations,  watching  them  interact  with 
their  family  and  friends,  and  being  treated  so  well  I  almost  felt  like  royalty,  changed  me.  I  began  to 
understand  that  not  everyone  was  destined  for  failure  in  a  relationship.  I  credited  that  to  choosing 
your  life’s  companion  well.  My  dismal  past  began  to  fade  from  memory,  threatened  only  when  the 
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occasional  letter  arrived  from  home  -  decades  before  technology  made  instant  communication 
possible. 

All  good  things  really  do  come  to  an  end,  though.  I  couldn’t  put  off  returning  home  a  year 
later.  I  cried  most  of  the  way  over  the  Atlantic,  raising  the  concern  of  the  flight  attendants.  How  could 
they  possibly  understand  what  I  was  feeling?  I  was  having  a  hard  time  putting  it  into  words  myself.  I 
was  homesick  -  not  for  the  home  I  had  known  for  18  years,  but  for  the  rich  and  full  life  I  had  briefly 
experienced,  and  for  a  family  and  country  which  had  welcomed  me  so  warmly. 

Back  home,  after  a  month  of  working  nights  in  a  bleach  factory,  I  was  ready  to  embrace 
academia  so  I  would  never  have  to  work  manual  labor  again!  I  entered  Salem  College  in  West  Virginia 

-  being  driven  the  three-hour  distance  by  my  parents.  I  was  dropped  off  without  any  words  of  wisdom 
or  even  laundry  money,  for  that  matter.  I  guess  they  figured  I  had  been  to  Europe  and  lived  abroad  for 
a  year,  so  nothing  more  was  needed  from  them.  I  took  the  clue  and  quickly  found  my  own  way. 

Four  good  years  were  spent  at  Salem  pursuing  a  degree  in  broadcasting,  embracing  every 
aspect  of  college  life,  and  wringing  as  much  out  of  it  as  I  could.  After  all,  I  was  making  up  for  lost 
time. 

I  also  met  my  future  husband  there  and  we  survived  the  normal  relationship  crises  of  college 

-  even  his  transferring  to  another  school  in  Iowa  to  play  football.  Not  willing  to  return  home  after  my 
graduation,  and  not  having  any  other  options,  I  moved  to  Iowa.  I  found  a  job  there,  just  to  be  near  to 
the  man  I  thought  would  be  with  me  for  life.  His  desire  to  be  a  college  football  coach  was  contagious. 

I  couldn’t  imagine  my  life  without  him. 

“Team"  is  the  operative  word  that  fits  most  of  the  next  three  decades  of  our  lives.  It  defined 
who  we  were  as  a  couple  and  as  a  family.  We  got  married  and  I  worked  while  he  finished  his 
bachelor’s  degree  and  entered  graduate  school.  He  got  his  first  full-time  coaching  job  before  earning 
his  degree,  and  found  excuses  for  never  finishing  it.  That  first  job,  in  Pennsylvania,  ended  after  just 
one  season  and  we  were  looking  for  jobs  once  again.  It  would  be  the  first  of  four  coaching  job  losses 
in  four  states  over  the  next  15  years,  and  the  eventual  step  down  to  a  more  secure  middle-school 
coaching  position. 

We  had  six  children  in  twelve  years.  I  began  homeschooling  them  after  our  fifth  child  was 
born  -  mostly  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  move  with  my  husband’s  unpredictable  career.  Three  houses 
in  three  states  were  bought  and  sold.  Miscarriages  were  interspersed  with  the  births.  Churches 
were  attended,  and  friends  were  made.  Three  of  our  parents  died  over  the  course  of  that  time;  one 
of  them  being  my  mother,  who  never  quite  recovered  from  her  open-heart  surgery  in  1992.  She 
essentially  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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My  life  centered  around  my  own  family  now.  We  lived,  breathed,  and  moved  as  a  team  - 
whatever  was  needed  to  help  that  football  vision  become  a  reality.  We  operated  as  a  team  and  I 
believed  I  was  an  invaluable  player  on  that  team. 

I  believed  that  until  the  fabric  that  had  woven  our  team  so  tightly  together  began  to  unravel. 
Shortly  after  our  25th  anniversary,  when  the  police  car  drove  down  our  lane  one  morning  to  serve  me 
with  divorce  papers,  my  suspicions  became  reality. 

Walking  through  that  difficult  time,  as  well  as  recreating  my  life,  finding  a  fulfilling  job  to 
support  my  newly-single  status  while  still  allowing  me  to  be  a  homeschooling  mom,  then  eventually 
completing  grad  school,  made  me  realize  something  very  significant.  It  had  taken  almost  40  years  of 
life  experiences  before  I  finally  discovered  some  remarkable  similarities  to  my  mother.  I  had,  in  fact, 
begun  to  see  her  as  a  kindred  spirit. 

Mom  and  I  shared  a  stubborn  desire  to  support  the  men  to  whom  we  were  married  -  even 
when  things  got  tough.  We  did  whatever  we  could  to  ensure  the  success  of  our  children.  We  shared 
an  indomitable  fighting  spirit  when  our  backs  were  against  the  wall.  We  both  had  experienced 
rejection.  We  also  shared  a  passion  for  theatre,  books,  writing,  cooking,  and  decorating.  Whether 
good  or  bad,  we  both  had  lost  our  own  individual  identities  in  the  process  of  creating  our  families. 

However,  something  we  didn’t  share  was  options.  Because  we  lived  in  radically  different 
times,  my  mother  had  none,  while  I  had  many.  What  I  had  once  perceived  as  weakness  in  her  staying 
with  my  father,  I  began  to  see  instead  as  strength.  Strength  for  giving  up  any  dreams  she  may  have 
had  for  herself  in  order  to  see  that  her  children  were  provided  for,  especially  at  a  time  when  divorced 
women  with  children  wouldn’t  have  been  taken  seriously. 

I  also  began  to  understand  how  the  openness  of  discussing  mental  health  issues  today  made 
it  so  much  easier  for  me  to  not  be  consumed  by  my  negative  emotions  and  experiences.  I  benefited 
greatly  from  several  years  of  counseling.  Mom,  however,  had  no  one  to  talk  to  -  especially  no  one 
who  could  guide  her  through  her  grief  and  heartbreak.  She  suffered  alone  and  in  silence  -  not  willing 
to  bring  others  down  with  her  into  her  rabbit  hole  of  misery. 

And  we  shared  a  strong,  common  faith  in  God  which  helped  both  of  us  tremendously. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  I  shared  another  experience  with  my  mother.  In  a  situation  which  felt 
eerily  familiar,  one  of  my  daughters  was  accepted  as  a  Rotary  exchange  student,  right  in  the  midst  of 
my  marriage  breaking  up.  She  spent  the  year  in  France.  At  the  end  of  her  time  there,  her  sister  and  I 
flew  over  to  meet  her  families  and  tour  the  country.  I  then  reconnected  with  my  host  family  in  Sweden 
and  introduced  my  daughters  to  them.  The  amazing  and  surreal  experience  of  being,  this  time,  on  the 
parent  side  of  the  exchange  brought  an  even  greater  understanding  of  my  mother  -  of  the  feelings 
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she  must  have  gone  through  during  my  exchange. 

When  Torsten,  my  former  host  father,  met  us  at  the  Stockholm  airport,  30  years  just  melted 
away  and  I  was  absorbed  back  into  their  loving  family,  along  with  my  two  daughters  this  time.  The 
room  where  I  slept  that  week  was  filled  with  memorabilia  and  photo  albums  of  my  life. 

But  covering  the  bed  was  something  I  had  never  seen  before  -  something  which  made  me 
catch  my  breath  in  raw  emotion.  A  beautifully-crocheted,  white  afghan  was  carefully  placed  over  the 
bed.  In  the  corner  was  a  hand  sewn  label  which  Cajsa  quietly  showed  me.  Written  in  my  mother’s 
unmistakable  script  -  then  painstakingly  embroidered  -  was  the  following:  “Made  especially  for 
Cajsa  and  Torsten  Aman  by  Bette  Rowland.  Thank  you  for  your  great  kindness  to  Donna.  We  will 
always  remember  you  with  great  affection.  Your  American  friends  -  the  Rowland  family.” 

I  envisioned  the  hours  my  mother  had  spent  crocheting  that  afghan,  and  the  love  that  was 
sewn  into  it,  piece  by  piece.  I  felt  her  heart,  being  twisted  by  loneliness,  probably  hurt  by  all  the 
glowing  words  I  had  said  about  Cajsa  in  comparison,  yet  still  loving  me  despite  the  pain  and  distance. 
And  I  began  to  connect  with  her  in  yet  another  way  -  through  the  dialectical  tension  that  all  parents 
feel  of  wanting  to  keep  their  children  close  yet  pushing  them  out  into  the  world,  knowing  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  only  cause  then  harm  and  failure. 

After  40  years,  I’m  finally  able  to  say,  without  hesitation:  Thank  you  Mom  for  all  that  you  were. 
You  set  the  bar  very  high  indeed  for  your  daughters  to  follow.  I  only  hope  my  own  daughters  will  one 
day  remember  me  just  as  kindly. 


DONNA  ROWLAND,  M.A. 


REFRAMING  MY  MOTHER 


Author  Unknown 
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JEANNIE  RAPSTAD 


Jeannie  Rapstad  is  an  award  winning  speaker,  comedian, 
SAG-AFTRA  actor,  speakers’  coach,  and  seminar  presenter. 
Early  in  her  career,  Jeannie  delighted  audiences 
performing  stand-up  comedy  in  all  of  the  major  comedy 
clubs  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area.  Today,  Jeannie  is 
in  demand  throughout  Indiana  and  the  Chicagoland  area 
as  an  after  luncheon/dinner  speaker  performing  her 
show,  “Comic  Sketches.”  Jeannie  is  a  graduate  student 
in  the  Communications  and  Creative  Arts  Department. 
She  will  complete  her  Master’s  Degree  in  May,  2018. 
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“SHE  TRIED  TO  KILL  ME,  TWICE” 

BY:  JEANNIERAPSTAD 


had  to  have  one  of  my  breasts  amputated.  It’s  okay.  She  was  not  my  friend.  She  tried  to  kill  me 
-  twice. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  which  breast  was  amputated.  Let’s  try  to  maintain  some  mystery 
between  us.  If  I  observe  you  trying  to  figure  it  out,  I  will  have  to  remind  that  you  that  my  eyes  are  up 
here. 

The  first  time  I  was  told  I  had  breast  cancer,  I  was  shocked  to  my  core.  Throughout  my 
middle  age,  I  had  regularly  scheduled  mammograms.  A  couple  of  times  over  the  years  I  had  been 
called  back  to  “have  another  look.”  Each  time  after  the  follow-up  mammogram,  I  was  told  that  the 
suspicious  lump  was  “just  a  cyst.”  In  the  fall  of  2003,  I  underwent  two  surgical  procedures.  The  first 
was  a  lumpectomy.  The  second  surgery,  which  was  far  worse  than  the  first,  removed  lymph  nodes.  I 
developed  lymphedema.  That  was  a  hassle,  but  I  comforted  myself  with  the  notion  that  “At  least  I  got 
to  keep  my  breast.” 

That  first  bout  with  diagnosing  and  treating  my  breast  cancer  was  a  broadening  experience. 

I  was  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time.  I  was  a  very  modest  dresser.  The  days  of  me  showing  a  little 
cleavage  were  long  over.  Suddenly,  everywhere  I  went  I  had  to  disrobe  from  the  waist  up.  Folks  I 
had  just  met  were  palpating  me,  making  notes,  and  preparing  me  for  what  was  to  come.  I  must 
have  flashed  my  breasts  to  half  the  medical  personnel  in  northwest  Indiana,  and  then  later  to 
most  of  the  radiation  therapy  personnel  at  Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago.  It  became 
a  commonplace  occurrence  during  my  diagnosis,  surgeries,  and  follow-up  treatments.  I  was  so 
used  to  getting  half  naked,  I  lost  all  sense  of  my  modesty.  I  would  see  a  medical  professional  and 
automatically  start  taking  off  my  clothes.  One  day  my  doctor  said:  “You  can  keep  your  shirt  on, 
Jeannie.  I  am  your  podiatrist.” 

Fast  forward  thirteen  years.  I  was  now  68  years  old.  I  received  another  diagnosis  of  breast 
cancer.  This  time  it  was  two  different  types  of  cancers  in  the  same  breast:  a  reoccurrence  of  the  first 
invasive  tumor,  and  a  noninvasive  intraductal  cancer  from  the  nipple  to  the  rib  cage.  I  was  angry.  I 
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thought  going  through  breast  cancer  once  in  a  lifetime  was  enough,  but  twice?  What  was  right  about 
that?  This  time  around,  there  was  no  breast-preserving  surgery.  I  underwent  a  mastectomy.  I  was 
forced  to  come  to  terms  with  being  a  single-breasted  woman  in  a  double-breasted  world. 

I  will  be  taking  anti-cancer  drugs  for  ten  years.  My  oncologist  tried  to  encourage  me  with  the 
thought  that  my  case  study  of  recurring  breast  cancer  will  add  to  the  research  database.  Yay!  That 
certainly  makes  it  all  worthwhile.  He  advised  me  that  the  anticancer  drug  I  am  taking  can  cause 
vaginal  bleeding.  I  informed  him  that  I  menstruated  from  age  13  to  age  48. 1  asked  him:  “If  I  am 
going  to  start  bleeding  again,  why  are  you  saving  my  life?”  My  oncologist  looked  at  me  with  raised 
eyebrows.  He  wasn’t  sure  whether  I  was  kidding  or  not.  I  wasn’t  sure  either. 

The  bleeding  issue  aside,  I  live  in  a  society  that  worships  the  breast.  Am  I  any  less  of  a 
woman  now  that  I  only  have  one?  And  what  about  the  large  mastectomy  scar  where  my  breast  used 
to  be?  I  asked  my  oncologist  if  my  scar  was  typical.  He  responded  that  he  had  seen  better  and  he 
had  seen  worse.  I  guess  I  can  console  myself  with  the  fact  that  I  have  an  average  looking  disfiguring 
scar. 

Male  society  so  loves  the  female  breast  that  it  feels  guilty  about  its  obsession.  It  has  covered 
up  that  guilt  by  creating  dozens  and  dozens  of  slang  expressions  for  the  female  breast.  Grown 
men  unable  to  wean  themselves  from  the  breast  have  decided  that  sharing  a  snicker  over  boobs, 
titties,  jugs,  hooters,  knockers,  headlights,  and  Bahama  mammas  is  a  manly  thing  to  do.  The  slang 
expressions  for  the  female  breast  range  from  food  items  and  musical  instruments  to  the  even  more 
ridiculous.  It  is  amazing  how  many  breast  slang  expressions  involve  cooked  food  and  raw  fruit, 
especially  melons.  Here  is  a  short  list:  peaches,  mangos,  grapefruit,  cantaloupes,  and  honeydews.  I 
guess  any  of  those  are  preferable  to  Chimichangas. 

Some  of  the  slang  words  and  expressions  for  the  female  breast  are  absolutely  sophomoric. 
For  the  music  lovers,  I  include:  bongos  and  dueling  banjos.  For  the  jejune  locker  room  oriented  male, 

I  include  pom-poms,  love  muffins,  and  pink-nosed  puppies. 

It  is  always  nice  to  have  two  of  everything  you  are  supposed  to  have  two  of,  but  to  tell  the  truth  I 
have  come  to  terms  with  my  mastectomy.  I  want  to  believe  that  the  amputation  of  my  breast  removed 
that  karma  from  my  life.  Am  I  the  sum  of  all  my  parts,  or  can  I  get  by  with  one  less  part?  What  if  my 
fate  is  to  be  breast-less?  Would  a  double  mastectomy  make  me  less  of  a  woman?  Does  missing  a 
breast  or  two  mean  that  I  am  no  longer  loveable?  Do  I  still  have  sex  appeal?  Am  I  still  desirable? 

My  mother  and  I  went  to  a  psychic  four  years  ago.  Mom  wanted  to  know  if  and  when  she  was 
going  to  win  the  lottery.  I  wanted  to  know  if  my  speaking  business  was  going  to  succeed.  We  didn’t 
tell  the  psychic  what  we  wanted  to  know  so  we  could  “get  a  true  reading.”  Mom  was  told  that  she 
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was  going  to  live  a  long  life.  Since  Mom  was  already  85  at  the  time,  that  was  a  pretty  safe  bet.  The 
psychic  informed  me  that  I  was  going  to  get  married  again.  Wha-a-a-t?  I  am  a  full-time  caregiver 
to  my  mother  and  our  aged  cat.  The  last  thing  I  want  is  another  living  entity  asking  me:  “What’s  for 
dinner?  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  I  left  my  dirty  socks  and  underwear  in  a  heap  beside  the  hamper.  You’re 
welcome.” 

If  I  am  going  to  marry  again,  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  start  dating.  I  don’t  know  what  the  dating 
rules  are  when  you  only  have  one  breast.  I  envision  a  confusing  scenario  along  these  lines:  I  am 
at  dinner  with  a  new  date.  He  casually  asks  me  to  let  him  know  if  I  want  sex  because  it  takes  the 
Viagra™  an  hour  to  kick  in.  At  this  point,  am  I  obligated  to  tell  him  that  I  only  have  one  maraca?  You 
see,  it  is  confusing.  In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure,  how  soon  into  the  relationship  do  I  reveal  my 
oneness?  Should  we  both  fill  out  self-disclosure  forms?  Circle  one:  Circumcised:  Yes;  No.  Circle  one: 
Double  breasted:  Single  breasted;  None. 

If  I  had  my  way  in  this  wicked  world,  which  I  scarcely  do,  I  would  prefer  to  have  two  healthy 
breasts.  However,  having  to  battle  breast  cancer  twice  was  the  hand  I  was  dealt.  The  first  two 
surgeries  added  thirteen  years  to  my  life.  I  am  hoping  that  the  removal  of  the  offending  object  from 
my  life  will  add  at  least  another  thirteen  years.  There  are  much  worse  things  in  life  than  having  a 
breast  removed.  I  count  my  blessings  every  day.  I  still  have  hopes  and  dreams,  and  goals  that  I  work 
toward  every  day.  I  am  happier  now  than  I  have  ever  been.  I  believe  that  for  me  the  best  is  yet  to 
come. 

Do  I  miss  my  breast?  No,  not  really  -  she  tried  to  kill  me,  twice. 


JEANNIE  RAPSTAD,  B.A. 
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"\ 

Not  to  spoil  the  ending  for  you,  but 
everything  is  going  to  be  alright. 

-  Alfie  Deyes 
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